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LOPE DLO 


CHAUCER'S TOMB, 
AS 11 STOOD IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


In your Number 624 I handed you a sketch 
of the ancient Tabard Inn, in the Borough, a 
lace mixed up with much pleasing asso- 
ciation to me. I have ever had a reverence 
for the venerable father of our literature, 
which increases with my knowledge of his 
immortal Canterbury Tales. I forgot to 


‘add, in my account, a memorandum which, 


personal, may yet have something of 
eral interest. I alluded to a room in the 
nn called the Pilgrim’s room; although the 


‘brick and mortar of which it is erected, suffi- 


-ciently attest that it was built for other than 


Chaucer’s pilgrims, yet the knowledge that 


‘it is on the site of the poet’s rendezvous gave 


zest to an entertainment suggested by a body 
of ‘friends, admirers of the Canterbury Tales ; 
this was the delivery of a public lecture on 
the genius of Chaucer, illustrated from that 
uisite work. It was a novel experiment, 
we flattered ourselves that we were the 
second pilgrim-yathering, and the first for 
such a purpose, which the genius of the poet 
had summoned within the porch of the Tabard. 
I delivered the lecture in question in the 
spring of 1832. ; 
Vou. xxu 


In a very old folio edition of the poet's 
works, in which I found the sketch of the 
Tabard, I met with an engraving representing 
the tomb of Chaucer as it stood formerly in 
Westminster Abbey. The pilgrim to Poet’s 
Corner on entering, and turning to his right 
hand, will perceive a dingy and greasy recess 
in the wall, on which, if he can decipher in 
the dark, he will trace with his finger the 
words GaL¥ripus Cuaucer, the only record 
of the inscription which originally was chi- 
selled ; indeed no one would recognise the 
place or the record, but for the communicative 
doorkeeper in that celebrated nook. 

Chaucer died the 25th of October, 1400, 
and was buried in the great south cross aisle ; 
some writers have affirmed that he was buried 
in the cloisters, but this is a mistake, for 
Caxton, in his edition of Chaucer, says that 
he was buried in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster, before the Chapel of St. Bennet. 
It is more than probable that he lies beneath 
a large stone of grey marble in the pavement, 
where the monument of Dryden stands, which 
is in front of that chapel. Upon erecting 
Dryden’s monument, this stone was — up 
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and chiselled in pieces to make good the, 
pavement. This seems to answer Caxton’s 
description of fhe locality. 

Speght and others say the old.verses written 
upon his grave were 

Galfridus Chaucer, vates, et fama Poesis 

Materna, hic sacré sum tumulatus humo. 
But, about 1555, Nicholas Brigham of the 
University of Oxford, a poet too, arid admirer 
of Chaucer, erected the handeame monument 
of which the annexed is a sketch, and the re- 
mains of which may be seen bya visit to the 
spot in question. 

About the ledge of the tomb were these 
verses, now quite worn out, engravéd, I be- 
lieve, upon brass : 

Si ragites quis eram, forsan te Fama docebit ; 
Quodat Pana negat, pa pc gloria transit 
Hac monumenta lege. 

It is a pity that such a memorial should 
remain in the state it does. Since you have 
revived the Tabard, I trust you will not 
think Chaucer’s tomb unworthy a corner of 
your most interesting miscellany. I am 
always pleased when I see in your pages 
records of our native architecture, especial 
memorials of those men who have impart 
lustre to the annals of our native literature. 

Henry Innes. 


SONG—TO TITANIA SLEEPING. 

Cano be thy sleep 

While soft shadows veil thee, 
And fairies watch k 

That no harm thee! 
-For Oberon's wand 

Hath lightly waved 6’er thee, 
And his bright fairy band 

Weave visions before thee. 
By whose magical aid, 

Thro’ the still hours of night 
Thy thoughts are convey'd 

To realms of delight. 
Where moonlight is sleeping 

The tiny brook flows, 
And night dews are steeping 

The woodbine aud rose. 
But, hark! Lady wake, 

Tis the hunter’s shrill horn, 
And rosy lights break 

Thro’ the shadows of morn. 
Mists - from the lake 

O’er the mountain to _ 
Wake, Lady ! awake ! ep 

Away, fairies! away ! 


THE LOSS OF LUCENA. 
’ An Historical Ballad. 
Tue Moors, emboldened by the signal defeat 
of the Spanish cavaliers, amongst the moun- 
tains of Malaga, sallied forth agaiust the 
Christians, headed by the weak, but amiable 
and unfortunate Boabdil el Chico (youngest 
son of Muley Aben Hassan, the old Moorish 
king), and his father-in-law, Ibrahim Ali 
Atar, or Alatar. This ancient warrior, then 
ninety years of age, and commander of Loxa, 
retained all the energy, vigour, strength, and 
agility of youth—with an implacable hatred 


E.L.I. 
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to the Christians. His ferocious prowess 
rendered him the idok of the people; and on 
this occasion he led, with every hope of sue- 
cess, a gallant array of Moorish ‘chivalry, 
against Lucena, commonly called his Garden, 
from the rich plunder he so frequently drew 
with impunity from it. The result of this 
foray is shown in the following Ballad ; but 
for full details, vide The Chronicle of the 
Conquest of Granada, by Washington Irving. 
Tne keen-eyed, weary seutinels, hive watched for 
many an , 
From Loxa’s battlemented walls, from rampart, and 
from tower ; 
“ Far-sighted ones, now tell us, is the:vision good or 
In Alg'ringo's mountain-range?—in the valley of 
Zenil ? 
“Doth onr Alatar's red standard gleam victorious 


from afar, 

The dim horizon lighting, like some blood-stain'd 
omen-star ? 

In his —— of Lucena hath he wil'd away the 
jours, r 

And gather’d, with his chivalry, its prime of fruits 
and flowers ? ; 

“Tell, tell us, fine-ear’d sentinels, is music on the 

le?— 3 

Doth the trumpet’s clang—the clashing ring of 

€ bale Alt the Vale — 


Do stunu! ing Atabals resound?—Do joy-shouts stir | 
ai 


t r?— 

Is the'liou Ali-Atar yet returning to his lair?” 

“Hence! hie ye hence, O! anxious ones!—the 
valley of Zenil, | 

No sight 1 pen bewrayeth yet, betok'ning good 
or ill; 

Night’s shadows fast are gathering, the mountains 


And dimm’d, off their western sides rich sunset’s 
rosy bloom. : 


“No music greets our longing ears, dull with the 
iH s 


measur'd fa’ 
Of trainal, feet on battlement, tower, bartizan, and 


,, Wwall;— oe hee P - & 
Yet hie ye hence! Of anxtiuus ones! another night 7 


forlorn, ¥ 
Shall doubtless with our victor-bands, bring in a 
glorious morn !” , 


Down came a horseman by Zenil, the river and the 


vale, 
Whose arms flash’ in the beacon-lights of Loxa 
bright aud pale ; 


His charger’s brave caparisons proclaimed him to be 


A warrior of gentle blood—a knight of high degree. 


But oh! how sad ‘he was! how faint ! how haggard, 
worn, and wan 


His once - Arab how he urg’d, and how it stag- | 


on! 


One mass of wounds, gore, foam, and dust, it groan- | ; 


ing, writh'd fur breath ; 

Mute Pe its lord at Loxa’s gate ; down sank the 
steed in death ! 

“Ho! Cidi Caleb! Cavalier! how fares our noble 


king ? 
With boding hearts the soldiers cried, who saw this 
solemn thing ;— 
fares our noblest army, that thou wendest 
here alone, 
Faint, weary, wilder’d, sad ?—O speak! and make 
thy sorrow known !” 


“ How 


The knight, as from a dream arous'd, look’d up, and 
way'd his hand 

Towards, with many a heavy sigh, the far off Chris 
tian laud : ; 


‘ 
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“There, there they lie!” “quoth he: “the heavens 

, ve fallen on our head,— 

There lie the Moorish chivalry—all seatter'd, lost, 
and dead !"” 


A wail of grief and vengeance rose—the voice of 
woman's woe— 

For the flow’r of Loxa’s valiant youth were blasted 
at a blow; 

Albeit, on his lance there Iean'd a deep-scarr’d 
veteran : 

“All is not lost, if Atar lives!" sigh’d forth that 
ancient man. 


“If Atar lives'—Ah! woe is me! I, soldier, saw 
him slain! ; 

Smite got thy mailed breast—the Christian’s falchion 
found his brain ; 

But where - body welt'reth, in the stormy, deep 

enil, 

His fues may ne'er discover, for his friends are seek- 

ing still.” @ 


“A horse! another horse! for, swift as quarrel from 


a bow, 

Must I be off se weary night I’ve many a league 
to go!— 

Yea, grief, destruction, in my track-like flery levin- 
brand, 

All, all this mournful night must I shoot through the 
Moorish land ! M. L. B. 





A SKETCH FROM THE LIFE. 

Ws landed at Tarbet from the steam-boat 
which daily plies amidst the romantic scenery 
of Loch Lomond, and pursued our journey into 
Argyleshire by the public car—a conveyance 
in which the passengers sit sideways, as in 
iam omnibus, but which is open on all sides, 
with rude leathern. curtains from the rovf, 
affording partial protection from the weather. 
Except ourselves, there was but one person 
in the vehicle; and though his appearance 
assured us he was not likely fo relax into free 
conversational intercourse, yet was it highly 
interesting, as reminding us of the persecuted, 
but inflexible, sectarians, in Sir Walter’s tale 
of Old Mortality. 

He was a tall, thin, but strong-looking 
man, somewhat past the middle age, wearing 
the round blue bonnet so common amongst 
the country people of Scotland, and still lin- 
gering with some of even the substantial 
furmers of the old school. He sat stiffly 
upright, his hands resting upon his service- 
able staff, and his mar! Scotch features, 
rendered venerable by straggling tufts of 
grey hairs, seemed to portray a mind en- 
grossed in deep thought ; whilst roemerte 
apparently fixed expression a transient shade 
of nervous excitement might be occasionally 
detected. Indeed, this latter peculiarity cast 
an intellectual character over his countenance, 
which in itself it possessed, and 
excited-a comparison with the Covenanter of 
old, listening, we nit fancy, with rigid 
attention, in some wild rocky nook, to the 
fervid eloquence ,of his proscribed pastor; 

® It was never found ; the Zenil was at this time 

nt rains, and so ov and tur- 
bulent as not to be fordable in many places. The 
veuerable prince Ali Atar had his skulle eft through, 
and thus made his grave a2 stormy waters, 
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while at the same time his contracted brow 
and watchful eye might bear evidence of his 
determination to resist to the death any inter- 
tuption attempted by the roving myrmidons 
of human power. 

Our companion continued motionless and 
silent; until at length some remark on the 
probability of an approaching storm’ seemed: 
to strike the chord of his sympathies, and 
mechanically taking out his snuffmill—“ Ye 
see me here, a living miracle of the interpo- 
sition of Providence,” he began, with serious 
air and feverish tone, “ for 1 may say I have 
been @ murdered man, for only the direct 
arm of the Lord eould have rescued me from: 
that death which was dealt out to me by the 
hands of @ fellow-creature.” I will not at- 
tempt to write down literally the narrative: 
he then gave us, broken as it was by the 
intenseness of his ejaculations and the inter- 
ruptions of our inquiries, but its substance 
may be thus-condensed :— 

“ Ye ken the high stone pier at Balloch 
eae ewe the Leven runs into the foot of 
the Loch: well, I was yesternight: ruthlessly 
thrown over that spot by- m violence { 
A man, with whom I had had. dealings’ 
through my being the curator to certain 
effects, in which I hhad acted with religious 
adherence to the right, came across me at’ 
Balloch fair, where he had got excited by 
drink, and began to abuse me, as if I had: 
wronged him by merely pursuing: the duty of 
an honest agent in the affair I had taken 
under my management, while, in fact, he 
had endeavoured, for his selfish imterests, to 
gard me swerve to the wrong. My expla- 
nations and remonstranees only angered him 
the more; until, perceiving the. effect of 
drink coming stronger upon him, and the 
awful expression of deadly hate glistening in 
his eyes, I would have quietly gone my way ; 
but seizing me with the strength of perfect 
frenzy, he dragged: me to the edge of the 
pier, and crying-out, with a horrible energy 
thet unnerved my very » ‘—— you! 
you shall no humbug me again wi’ your 
cantings ”—he hurled me over the precipice! 
I felt myself falling—heard a crash as if the 
very earth was bursting, and am unconscious 
of more until F awoke, as it were, from the 
sleep of death in the public-house at Balloch. 
It must have been by the direet interference 
of Heaven that some kind of boat was along-- 
side to break my fall—the back of my head’ 
striki n the edge, but how it chanced 
the blow did not kill me, or that I am: able 
to be on the road home already, cannot be’ 
accounted for on human considerations. It’ 
is-well for him I was snatched from the fate 
he meant me, or he would have had to stand: 
his trial for murder; but I have still the 
means, short of that, of punishing him ina 
way-he will feel, and Iwill now pursue him: 
with all the rigour of the law. It is true he 
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was the worse for drink ; but he is a bad man, 
and the devil of drink only roused the evil 
spirit within him to do that deed he was 

le of conceiving when sober. Morally 
he is my murderer, and he must suffer what- 
ever consequences legal v ce can inflict.” 

On being reminded of the divine announce- 
ment, “ V ce is mine,” he replied 
solemnly, “ O ay; I ken that well—Ven- 
geance is the Lord’s, and I am but an instru- 
ment in bringing it about, He had no mercy 
upon me, and justice only can he have froin 
me—the Lord’s will must be done !—‘ let 
the net that he hath hid catch himself; into 
that very destruction let him fall.’ ” 

We could not obtain a clear idea whether 
he was to prosecute his adversary for the 
assault, or on the score of previous fraudulent 
dealings; and most probably his thoughts 
were still confused from the effects of his 
fall, but it was impossible not to feel respect 
for his inflexible adherence to what he consi- 
dered the “ stern path of duty,” though alloy- 
ed by that rigid spirit of revenge which 
might arise, as in his religious prototyes, 
from habitually reflecting more upon the 
desolating deeds narrated in the old Testa- 
ment than the gentle doctrines taught in the 
new—the severe denunciations of the law— 
than the glad tidings of the Gospel. 

As we entered Glencroe, (not the Glencoe, 
also in Argyleshire, of the massacre at which 
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STANZAS. 
Ou! there's a joy in wretchedness the wretched only 


The deep unheediuy listlessness, the Inxury of woe, 
When worldly friends unfeelingly from the mourner’s 
h have flown, 
And the widow'd heart is left to grieve, unsolac’d, 
and alone. 


Tis wae glaz’d and tearless eye, as vacantly it 
strays, 
Some fond memorial rests upon, some pledge of hap- 
pier days, 
And — — long, burst forth to give the 
ie ‘ 


soul re! 
In tears that will not be repress’d ;—such is the joy 
of grief! Rex, 


ADDRESS TO A MERMAID.° 


What have we here? a,man or a fish? a fish; he 
smells like a fish: a very ancient and fish-like smell! 
—A strange fish !—I shall laugh myself to death at 
this purry-HzADED monster—a most scurvy monster! 

SHAKSPEARE. 
Art thou indeed, what thou would’st seem to be, 
ens in that curious box of thine, 
A veritable daughter of the sea, 

Like Aphrodite born in foam and brine? 
Though, tment say, were such the queen of Love, 
I marvel greatly at the taste of Jove. 

But thou, perhaps, some ages since, wast fair, 

The envy of all mermaids far around ; 

Then that bald pate of thine with azure hair, 

That undulated with the waves, was crown’d ; 
Thou art, howe'er, a mermaid’s mummy now, 

And with a wig should’st hide that wriukled brow. 
Hast thou e’er sported in the coral bowers, 

That deep beneath the Indian waters grow, 
end gems bud forth, and wave the sea-green 

lowers, 
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a description has been recently given in the __ With graceful motion, as the currents flow ? seel 
Mirror,) a romantic, but dreary, passthrough For there the tempests have no yen. that sweep vess 
the mountains, about twelve miles long, the With madness o’er the surface of the deep. crus 
storm overtook us in earnest. The wind ee ee ee Sie. So Somer tee .the 
whistled, and the rain and hail pelted, to nd to the Lee of waters chant thy rhymes, tion 
such a degree, that we erected an umbrella _ Or with those fingers curl thy hamid locks ; whi 
barricade even inside the car. As we after- Then woe toany lnckless bark for aye, Wor 
wards skirted the banks of Loch Fine the bio oe ag na air epee r the 
10 us 0] e . al ‘ 
weather had become calm, but the paneer That cine like stars in pha pa FOO caves?— = thic 
fortable feeling the story of our self-occupied The groves, where emeralds bud on amber stems, the 


fellow-traveller, who had now departed, had 
left upon us, was. rather increased by the 
bitter cold of the evening. It was dark when 
we reached the inn at » which I have 
never found calculated to afford adventitious 
comfort; and to make matters worse, we 
were ushered into a large, bleak, white-washed 
room, without a fire, and with no other fur- 
niture than a few wooden chairs and a large 
table at one end, covered to the floor by a 
cloth of brownish holland, which reflected 
the misty rays of one tallow candle, like an 
unearthly shroud. Our sleep was haunted 
by visions of struggles over dark chasms, of 
bodies falling into water; of congregations 





Me py ba cing with the rocking waves ?— 
And all t! © gorgeous mysteries, that sleep 
Beneath the endless waters of the deep? 

There, we may guess, the Nereids delight 

To build their garnish’d grottoes, fair to see, 
With domes of living diamonds, that as bright 

Shine out, as suns in the immensity 
Of heaven, while all their raby pavements blush, 
As through their clefts the shouting waters rush. 
There shells of pleasant forms and nameless hues 

To ter columns cling ; and there 
Such flowers spring up, as never drank the dews, 

Nor breathed the freshness of the upper air ; 
But fairer, lovelier far, their tints that glow 
On the pure sand, like rainbow hues on snow. 
And mighty Argosies, that moved in pride, 

Like 


Lie many a 





dispersed by hurricanes, “ of graves, of worms, Ana 
of epitaphs.” 

In the morning we learned that there was 
really a corpse in the house—that of the 
landlady! It required the pure air of the 
hills to restore the equilibrium of our spirits 
from “ thick-coming fancies.” .G. 


Oh! could’st thou tell,—if thou indeed hast seen, 
“ For in those eyes there is no speculation,” — 

The wonders hid beneath the ocean green, 
T’would mad the knowing ones with admiration, 

And many a learned bachelor would swear 

That thou, in spite of all thy teeth, art fair! 


* Exhibited some years since, 
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But why should i ask questions ofa thing, 
That hears not, sees — knows not,—only grins ? 
And grin you may, so long as quarters ring, 
i. on the adage, “let him-laugh that wins!” 
Being a syren, well may you entice 
The unwary once,—you cannot cheat me twice. 
Would I possess‘d a charm to ope the cell 
Of glass, when thou art fasten’d like a reel 
Within a bottle: I could never tell 
How this got in; but could my fin, feel 
That scaly skin of thine, there’s “ a shrewd doubt ” 
*Twould be no puzzle why you'll not come out. 
But goin peace, thou thing of “ shreds and patches” — 
eT ea. where Dr. Mitchill is ? 
For he will mangle thee, if he but catches 
A glimpse of thy uncouth and monkey phiz, 
Aud then will swear, in spite of thy long tail, 
Thou art no more a fish than was his whale! 


Exsenezer Batxey, (Boston, U.S.) 


Spirit of Discovery. 








TO PREVENT THE ADHESION OF EARTHY 
CRUST TO THE INNER SURFACE OF 
STEAM-BOILERS. 

Aumost all natural waters hold in solution 

both carbonate and sulphate of lime, two 

earthy salts, of which the former is thrown 
down by bringing the water to a boiling 
heat, and the latter by evaporation. On this 
account it is, that if the inside of a steam- 
engine boiler be examined after having been 


-in use for a few days, it will be found to con- 


tain muddy water, and an earthy crust will be 
seen adhering to the iron plates of which the 
vessel is formed. The rate at which this 
-crust is deposited depends on the hardness of 
.the water employed—that is, on the propor- 
tion of the above-mentioned earthy salts 
which it contains. This crust is a much 
worse conductor of heat than iron is; and, 
therefore, a boiler lined with it, even to the 
thickness of the tenth of an inch, possesses 
the following defects:—The water which it 
contains is not so soon brought up to the 
boiling point, and a greater quantity of fuel 
is required to produce a given quantity of 
steam, because a larger proportion of the 
heat given out during its burning is carried 
up the chimney and lost. It becomes, there- 

, Necessary, from time to time, to remove 
this crust, which is usually done by a ham- 
mer and chisel; but this operation not only 
incurs a waste of time, but the boiler is often 
oo injured and rendered leaky by means 

it. 

It has been found, if a few potatoes are 
thrown into the boiler when it is again filled, 
after having been cleaned out, that the for- 
mation of crust is sensibly retarded, and that 
the adhesion of it to the sides of the boiler is 
greatly weakened, so as to allow of its being 
detached more speedily, and with much less 


Another method of producing the same 
effect has been pointed out to the Society of 
Arts, by Mr. James Bedford, of Leeds, drug- 
gist. . He put into a large steam- boiler 
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between two and three gallons of sperm oil 
foots, and found that, after eight weeks con- 
stant use, the deposit of crust was very small 
compared to what it used to be from the 
same water alone, and also that the crust 
could be cleared off by means of a common 
stiff broom. The application of oily matters 
for this purpose, though original on the part 
of Mr. Bedford, is not absolutely new; for 
the Society of Arts have been informed, by 
one of their members, that he has known an 
iron boiler using Thames water preserved in 
constant use for seventeen years by cleaning 
it often, and smearing the inside with oil or 
tallow after each cleaning.— Transactions of 
the Society of Arts. 





BEDSTEAD FOR INVALIDS. 


Tue Silver Isis Medal of the Society of Arts 

has been presented to Mr. W. Ward, No. 7, 

Maria-street, Kingsland Road, for his Bed- 

stead for the use of Invalids—a model of 

which has been placed in the Society’s Re- 
sitory. 

The bedstead proper—that is, the frame to 
which the sacking is looped, is in three 
pieces, connected with each other by joints. 
That which supports the head and upper 
part of the body may be raised from a hori- 
zontal to a perpendicular position: the mid- 
dle part remains horizontal; and the lower 
part is capable of being depressed as much 
as the upper part is of being raised. The 
invalid may thus be placed in any 
the most agreeable to him, or the most suita- 
ble to his case, from a recumbent one to that 
of sitting upright in a chair. 

ese advantages are not, indeed, peculiar 
to Mr. Ward’s bed, the novelty of the inven- 
tion consisting in the due application of a 
few cords and pulleys, by means of which 
the above-mentioned different positions are 
gained. The cheapness and simplicity of 
the contrivance is its chief merit, as it is not 
liable to get out of order, and is within the 
reach of persons in very moderate circum- 
stances.— Jbid. 


MACHINE FOR SILVERING LOOKING - GLASSES. 


Tue large Silver Medal and Five Pounds 
have been presented to Mr. George Farrow, 
of Silver-street, Golden-square, for his Ma- 
chine for Silvering Looking: glasses—a model 
of which has been placed in the Society’s 
Repository. 

The common silvering-table for looking. 
glasses is a slab of stone, ground to the most 
perfect degree of evenness, and placed in a 
frame so that a certain cegree of obliqui 
can be given to it. All round the margin is 
a gutter, through which, at one corner, a hole 
is made, so as to allow the escape of the mer- 
cury when the plug that closes the hole is 
removed. It is this corner whieh is lowest 
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when the oblique position is given to the 
table, in order that the mercury may run to it 
from the other parts of the gutter. 

-silvering-table is spread a sheet of tin-foil, of 
the same size of the glass, or rather a little 

3 a fluid amalgum of tin is then poured 

on it, and spread over its surface with a brash 
till it adheres; more mercury is then poured 

~on, till it’ stands about a quarter of an inch 
deep over the tin-foil. The plate of glass 

being previously made quite clean, is then 
slid gently and steadily from a sheet of 

paper, just dipping below the surface of the 

murcury, but avoiding to touch the tin-foil, 

for fear of tearing it. When the glass is 

fairly over the tin-foil, the table is placed a 

little oblique by.means of a rack; the mer- 

cury now runs into the gutter, and the glass 

subsides on the tin-foil. ‘The whole surface 

‘of the glass is then covered with leaden 7-lb. 
‘weights, having cloth at the bottom. By this 
pressure, at the end of twenty-four hours, the 

silver is so firmly adherent to the glass, that 

the weights may be removed, and the glass 

raised up in a sloping position, to allow the 

mereury to drip off, till the silvering has 

become quite hard. 

Mr. Farrow’s improvement consists in dis- 

pensing with the loosen leaden weights, and 
“In producing the required pressure by means 
-of screws. It is attended with the following 
‘advantages :—First, all hazard of breaking 
‘the glass during the application of the pres- 
sure is avoided ; when loose weights are used, 
one will sometimes slip out of the hand of 
“the workman, and falling on the glass will 
‘break it; secondly, the plate, as soon as the 
pressure is made by means of the screws, can 
be tilted up, even in a vertical position, so as 
~to expedite considerably the drip of the mer- 
cury from silvering—an operation which is 
manifestly impossible where loose weights 
are employed. 

Mr. Farrow himself has hitherto applied 
his invention only to small plates for dressing- 
table glasses; but Mr. Wheeler, a manufac- 
‘turer of looking-glass, has applied Mr. Far- 
row’s apparatus, with some modifications, to 
— 47 inches long and 29 inches wide — 


INK SPOTS. 


Ir is perhaps not generally known, that a 
piece of blotting paper, crumpled together to 
make it firm, and just wetted, will take ink 
out of mahogany. Rub the spot hard with 
the wetted paper, when it instantly dis- 
appears; and the white mark from the opera- 
tion may be immediately removed by rubbing 
the table with a cloth. 


Chichester. H. 





Tue honour of a maid is her name; and no 
legacy is so rich as honesty —Shakspeare. 
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Antiquariana. 
THE BOAR’S HEAD, RASTCHEAP. 
Ar a late meeting of the Antiquarian Society, 
A. J. Kempe, Esq. F. S. A. exhibited a car- 
ving of Sir John Falstaff which had formerly 
decorated the portal of the Boar’s-head tavern 
in Great Eastcheap. The figure was in the 
costume of the latter half of the sixteenth 


‘century. It had supported an ormamental 


bracket’ over one side of the door; one of 
Prince Henry sustained that on the other. 
The figure is carved in oak, and is abont 
twelve inches in height; it is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Thomas Shelton, brazier, of 


“Great Eastcheap, whose ancestors have lived 


in the shep which he now occupies ever since 
the great fire of 1666. He well remembers 
the last grand dinner party which took place 
at the Boar’s-head, about fifty years since. 
The guests came from the:west end of the 
town, and the celebrity eonfered on the spot 
by Shakspeare, no doubt greatly contributed 


to keep the tavern in repute, and draw good | 


company thither. A long string of 
which had conveyed them filled the street at 


Eastcheap. The vision described in Gold. © 


smith’s lively essays, as occuring at the Boar’s- 


head, will be in the recollection of our readers. 


It is a singular fact that a boar’s head; with 
silver tusks, which had been suspended in | 


Fee 


some principal room in the house, perhaps | 


the Half-Moow or the Pomegranate. (see . 


Henry IV. act ii. se. 4) at the fire of London, 


fell. down with the ruins of the houses little / 
— and was conveyed to Whitechapel 


ount, where it was of late years recovered 
under cireumstances which identified it with 
its former locality.. Mr. Kempe also com- 
tmunicated a sectional drawing of the Roman 
wall which had been discovered under Mr. 
Shelton’s house, about four feet north of the 


north flanking wall of the Roman highway. © 
The wall was three feet thick, was built of — 
Kentish rag bonded with single layers of ~ 


Roman tile; the courses were about eighteen 
inches asunder, and each course receded 
about three inches from the southem face.of 
the, wall, in the manner of steps; the northern 
face of the wall inclined southward, and thus 
the whole tapered upwards, and was evidently 
a foundation constructed to support a build+ 


ing of considerable weight. Two silver | 


family coins were found in excavating Mr. 
Shelton’s cellar. One bore the legend “ Julia 
Augusta” round a female head, the hair 
disposed in parallel braids. Several copper 
coins of Vespasian were found in demoli 
the wall, which circumstance, and the mde 
make of the bricks, Mr. Kempe observed, 
rendered it probable that the foundations were 
laid by the Britons when they were encow 
wee to such undertakings by the injunctions 
Agricola.— Gentleman's. Magazine. 
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THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
TAPESTRY-WoRKING is now almost a neglect- 
ed art. It formerly employed the fingers of 
Britain’s fair daughters; but all the tapestry 
now made in Europe furnishes employment 
for very few manufactories. The ancient 
work was not unfrequently an affectionate 
tribute of a maiden to her suitor, a fond wife 
to her loving husband, or of dutiful children 
to their parents: the modern art is a well- 
paid craft, and has none of the tender ties 
we have just mentioned, to endear its pro- 
ductions to our careful keeping. Of the 
former class, the tapestry at Bayeux is the 
most curious and interesting specimen ex- 
tant, inasmuch as it is not merely surprising 
as a labour of art, but equally to be cherished 
as an historical picture, and a record of con- 
jugal love. 

The date of this ingenious work has been 
learnedly-disputed ; some persons considering 
it of a later period than the Conquest; but 
tradition gives it to Matilda, the wife of 
William, the merit of having executed this 
memorial of her husband’s greatest victory. 
Be this as it may, the antiquity of the work 
cannot be doubted: it bears its own internal 
evidence of correctness and authenticity, and 

ives to the lover of remote research many 
httle circumstances of which history bears no 
register. 

‘The tapestzy is worked with. different- 
coloured worsteds, upon white cloth, to which 
time has given the tinge of brown hol- 
land. The drawing of the figures is rude 
and barbarous; and no attention is paid to 
correctness of colour in the objects depicted. 
The horses are blue, green, ted, or yellow: 
this circumstance may arise from the limited 
number of worsteds employed in the work ; 
they consist of eight colours only—dark and 
light blue, red, yellow, buff, dark and light 
green. There is a border at the top and 
bottom of the tapestry, consisting of some 
few of the fables of Alsop; birds, animals, 
and. other objects. In that part where the 
battle of Hastings is represented, the dead 
bodies supply the border. The whole is 227 
feet in length, and about 20 inches in width ; 
and represents, in regular succession, the 
events which preceded the Conquest, and the 

incipal circumstances connected with it. 

rs. C. Stothard has minutely examined the 
several scenes, and copied the Latin inscrip- 
tions beneath the border on the upper part; 
and in that lady’s really graphic Tour through 
Normandy, will be found an account of them 
as they follow in succession. 

. The work begins with the figure of a king 
seated upon his throne; the inscription is, 
“Edward Rex,” (the Confessor,) addressing 
@ person, supposed to be Harold, for the pur- 
ee of sending him on some mission into 
France, since the departure of Harold imme- 

diately succeeds. 


We next see Harold proceeding to Bosham, 
attended by several of his followers; he ¢ar- 
ries a hawk upon his fist, at that time the 
presen. svar Some of nobility; his dogs 
are running before him. A church is then 
represented, in front of which are two men, 
who appear about to enter: above is the 
word “ Keelesia.”” The party next appear 
feasting at a table in a house, previous to 
their embarkation. Some persons ate de- 
scending the steps from the apartment where 
they have been dining ; others are embarking 
in four vessels. Harold enters first, still 
bearing the hawk, and carrying a dog under 
his arm. ese last-mentioned figures are 
wading through the water, naked from the 
waist downwards. The last of the four ves- 
sels next appears anchoring in France, Harold 
standing at the prow. Three figures are then 
represented upon land, one of them is Harold, 
in the act of being seized by order of Guy, 
Earl of Ponthieu, who is on horseback, fol- 
lowed by his people. Harold and Guy are 
then seen, mounted upon their horses; and 
attended both by Saxon and Norman soldiers. 
The Saxons are distinguished by wearing 
mustachios ; the Normans have none. 

Harold and Guy appear in conversation ; 
and messengers arrive from William, Duke 
of Normandy, to the Earl of Ponthieu;—a 
tree divides the subject here, and in like 
manner all the principal events throughout 
the work. Some historians relate, that when 
Harold was driven by tempest on the French 
coast, he was detained as a amgroag Guy, 
aud that he sent a messenger to illiam, 
with an account of his situation, whose 
threats and largesses obtained his release. 
The tapestry seems to confirm this account ; 
for the messenger kneeling at the feet of 
William is known to be a Saxon, by his un- 
shaven upper lip, and is not therefore a Nor- 
man envoy. Guy is seen immediately after, 
conducting Harold to the Duke: to what 
town he was carried we are not informed. 
The tapestry mentions only that he was 
brought to the palace of the Norman prince. 
Beneath the words, “ Unus clericus et Allf- 
gyva,” appears a female figure, and a priest, 
who is apparently giving a benediction. It 
has been conjectured that this subject alludes 
to the betrothing of a daughter of William 
the Conqueror to Harold. 

The next event is William's warfare, with 
Conan, Earl of Bretagne, in which it is 
apparent Harold assisted, and rendered essen- 
tial service to the Norman ‘party. Soldiers, 

ted on horseback, arrive at Mount. St. 
Michel, and pass the river Cosno. Harold 
is depicted assisting some persons who had 
fallen into the quicksands, whilst they were 
passing the river. The army arrive at Dol, 
in Britanny ; some troops are flying at their 
approach towards Rennes; Conan escapes 
from the town, and descends the walls by 
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means of a rope. The Norman soldiers are 
next employed in attacking Dinant ; Conan 
delivers up to them the keys of the town, 
which they succeeded in taking. After this 
event, William rewards the services of Harold 
by giving him a suit of armour, with which 
he is represented as investing him. William 
and his party then arrive at Bayeux. 

It is said that William, in order to secure 
to himself the succession of the Saxon throne, 
without having Harold for a competitor; 
caused him to take a solemn vow that he 
would never attempt the possession of the 
English crown: this vow he obliged Harold, 
(then within his power,) to make upon a 
covered altar, beneath which William had 
secretly placed the most sacred and precious 
relics. No sooner had Harrold sworn the 
injoined oath, than the Norman Duke un- 
covered the altar, and showing him by what 
sacred things he had vowed, enforced upon 
his mind the blasphemy he would commit 
if he ever attempted the violation of his 
oath. The tapestry apparently confirms this 
political trick of the Conqueror; for Harold 
is represented taking the oath, while stand- 
ing between two covered altars—(See the 
Engraving). “Harold next embarks for Eng- 
land, and arrives at the court of Edward the 
Confessor: he appears giving an account to 
the Saxon king, of the event of his mission 
into Normandy. 

We intend to complete the details of the 
tapestry in our next Number. /7 4 


Che Paturalist. 





FLUATING GARDENS OF CASHMERE. 
Tue celebrated valley of Cashmere is so rich 
in romantic scenery, and blest with such 
abundance of the finest productions of na- 
ture, that the Asiatics call it “the paradise 
of India, the flower-garden, and the garden 
of eternal spring.” : ‘ 


(The Bayeux Tapestry; Harold taking the oath before William.) 





The city of Cashmere, the capital of this 
beautiful province, is situated in the midst of 
numerous lakes, connected with each other, 
and with the river Vedusta, by canals, sepa- 
rated by narrow lines and insulated plots of 
ground—in some localities so far raised above 
the water-lines as to be out of danger of sub- 
mersion, or any rise of the water; but the 
greater portion lying so low asto be subject 
to'be drowned in considerable inundations, 
which are not uncommon. 

These circumstances have suggested the 
formation of floating gardens for the cultiva- 
tion of certain vegetables in safety. This is 
effected as follows :—Various aquatic plants 
spring from the bottom of the lakes, as water- 
lilies, sedgés, reeds, &c.—which are, as it 
were, formed into beds by the accustomed 
lines of the boats. In these places the farmer 
establishes his cucumber and melon floats, 
by cutting off the roots of the aquatic plants 
just mentioned about two feet under the 
water, so that they completely lose all con- 
nexion with the bottom of the lake, but re- 
tain their former situation in respect to each 
other. When thus detached from the soil, 
they are pressed into somewhat closer con- 
tact, and formed into beds of about two yards 
breadth, and of an indefinite length. The 
heads of the sedges, reeds, and other plants 
of the float, are next cut off, and laid upon its 
surface, and covered with a thin coat of mud, 
which, at first, interrupted in its descent, 
gradually sinks into the mass of matted 
roots. The bed floats, but is kept in its 
place by a stake of willow driven through it 
at each end, which admits of its rising and 
falling in accommodation to the rise and 
fall of the water. A further supply of weeds 
is then drawn up from the bottom of the 
lake, and twisted into conical mounds, ter- 
minating at the top in a hollow, which is 
filled with fresh, soft mud. In these are 
placed cucumber and melon plants, which 
grow luxuriantly, and no further care is ne- 
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céssary, except that of collecting the produce. 
Th pleted depth ‘of the floating beds, or 
mass of reeds and earth taken together, is 
about two feet, and some of the beds are 
about seven feet broad. The season lasts 
fur three months and a half, be; inning in 
June: from the first setting of the fruit to 
the time of pulling, seven or eight days are 
the ordinary period. Thefts of whole floats 
are sometimes committed, by persons joining 
in two or three boats to tow them off to 
distant parts of the lake in the night; but 
the gardens are usually watched by persons 
in boats, and are cut off from the borly of the 
lake by a belt of floating reeds, while the 
boatways are closed by twisted willow 
twigs.* 

* Abridged from the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 
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LEAF OF THE FAN PALM. 

Tue cut represents a leaf of the gigantic 
fan palm. It varies frem six to nine feet in 
diameter, and in the process of expansion, 
the threads break away from the leaf, and 
hang like fringe to the magnificent circle. 
A recent traveller in the West Indies says, 
“when passing through a forest, and over- 
taken by a shower of rain, myself and horse 
found shelter from the wet under a single 
leaf of one of the young low trees. I-rode 
under it, and seated on the horse,‘ remained 
there secure from the wet for the space of an 
hour. The rain spurting off all around me, 
in the channels of the leaf, was conveyed 
along the line of each depending filament, 
between fold and fold, in little streams, so as 
to fall quite clear away from me.— Communi- 
cated to the Field Naturalist’s Magazine. 


AB 


Z| 


(Leaf of the Fan Palm.) 


STRAY FACTS.—ANECDOTES AND OBSER- 
VATIONS.* 
Myrtle Insect. 

Has any body observed a deadly lively 
insect, which adheres as firmly to the stems 
of myrtles as does a limpet to the rocks ? 
We believe it to be of the limpet genus, 
having exteriorly a sort of dark shell resem- 
bling the slough of a small wound, but inte- 
tiorly the body is soft, and in substance and 
colour little more than a yellowish ichor. The 
same insect, which may have been noticed 
on myrtles, (and of the animal kingdom a 

_ © Concluded from page 71.) 





\S 


microscope would, we think, determine it to 
be, however it may be mistaken at a casual 
glance for some ve le excrescence,) may 
not, pethaps, have been observed, where it is 
yet commonly to be met with, on the rind of 

; and from them it may be detached 
bya ken fe or pin. This creature must, appa- 
rently, live by suction. 

Peach Insect. 

A lady, whose villa residence is, we be- 
lieve, in Bucks, and whose wall fruit is gene- 
tally abundant, and of superior size and 
flavour, was mortified to find in the summer 
of 1832, that her peaches fell from the trees 
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in great quantities from no discoverable cause. 
If she was vexed, her gardener was in despair, 
and reasoning that some cause there must 
be for every effect, set himself diligently to 
diseover the meaning of this sudden defec- 
tion of his fine peaches, sound as they were, 
and, hitherto, tolerably tenacious on the 
tree. At length, by the aid of a powerful 
microscope, he discerned, that a most minute 
insect, perfectly white, and of a kind he had 
never seen in his life, had insinuated itself 
between the peach and stalk, at the point of 
insertion, so that by eating through the 
latter, or digging it away, it caused the sepa- 
ration and fall of the fruit. The gardener 
showed this insect to several individuals of 
his own profession, and to naturalists and 
puine engaged in entomological and 

orficultural pursuits, who agreed that they 
had never seen such before, or were aware of 
its existence. The writer named it to a rela- 
tion, who is well known as an accomplished 
naturalist, and who Concured in the same 
declaration. This insect is deseribed to be, 
though so minute as almost to baffle descrip- 
tion, most like, if anything, a snow-white 
ant; but whether Lady J—— has lost her 
wall fruit during the past summer from a 
similar cause, and whether this small plague 
was, and is, peculiar to her trees, or other- 
wise, deponent cannot say. 


Large Spider, &c. 

An immense spider is, I understand, found 
in the county of Bucks, the body as large as 
a@ pigeon’s egg, and covered, as well as the 
very long legs, with hair; it is said to live 
amongst the rank grass of the fields, and to 
be exceedingly venomous; but, though I 
have, during my residence in this county, 
seen several spiders of extraordinary size, and 
distinct from the Father Long-legs, or Har- 
vest-man, of the harvest-time, 1 cannot vouch 
for the existence of the sort I name upon 
ocular demonstration. 

Here the great stag beetle, unknown to 
some counties, is found; the beautiful eme- 
raldine rose beetle; the tormenting harvest 
bug,—plague of a chalky soil; and several 
splendid butterflies and moths; amongst the 
latter, the death’s head moth, but which is 
tare, if I am to judge by its monstrous larvee 
being hawked about by children, and sold, 
to keep as a curiosity under a glass, at six- 
pence each. One of these immense cater- 

illars I saw: it was more than four inches 
bag, an inch, or above it, in circumference, 
of .a delicate pea green colour throughout, 
but the back variegated with white spiral 
bands, and mottled, or diapered, from head 
to tail with longitudinal lines of tints, pink, 
blue, yellow, &c,.This was one of three, 
and, as the other two had been purchased, 
was probably the smallest. The peasantry 
gall this larva, found exclusively, 1 believe, 
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in. potato fields;—a locust,—say it ia very 
destructive, and that it is now and then sent 
down from Heaven as a curse upon the land, 


Marlow Water. 


From some cause many of the poor inha- 
bitants of this town are dreadfully afflicted 
with huge wens, or goitres, like the Swiss, at 
the throat; they attribute them to the use of 
water, which runs over beds of limestone, and 
is strongly impregnated with that mineral. 
It is for the medical fraternity to determine, 
whether, of such water, such would be the 
effect ; but probably the causes of the disease 
mentioned lie in other things, unsuspected 
by the people. I will, however, here observe, 
that I have at times noticed, against, during, 
or after, the autumnal rains, a strong odour 
of camphor in the water brought into my 
sleeping-room for daily use; a peculiarity 
for which I am at a loss to account; neither 
can I say whether or not it is limited to the 
(pump) water of the house in which I now 
reside. Sometimes, indeed, I have thought, 
from finding slags and similar nice animals 
in the water, that. our pump must have an 
illicit connexion with the neighbouring river, 
and that hence its autumnal smell of camphor 
may arise from the mingled juices of decay- 
ing vegetable matter. , 

Creeping Stones. 

“ About Belvoir Castle,’ says Camden, 
“ are found the stones called astroites, which 
resemble little stars mixed one with another, 
having five rays in every corner, and in the 
middle of every ray, a hollow. This stone, 
amongst the ans, had its name from 
vietory ; for they think, as Georgius Agricola | 
writes, in his sixteenth book of minerals, that | 
whosoever carries this stone.about him, shall | 
certainly be successful against his enemies. 
But 1 have not yet had the opportunity to [| 
make the experiment whether this stone of [| 
ours, when put in vinegar, will move out of | 
its place whirl round, like that in Ger- | 
many.” ; 

Now, as a child, I well remember playing 
with what were termed “ creeping stones,” 
not do I know them under any other appel- 
lation, though they are evidently of the spe 7 
cies astroites; neither have I ever seen, nor | 
had I heard them described, nor mentioned, © 
since, till I read the above paragraph. On ~ 
the Norfolk coast, curious and valuable peb- | 
bles are sometimes found, and these, if common 
there, where I understood them to have been 
picked up, might, from this very circumstance, 
have escaped attention. They were small, 
thin, flat, white pebbles, irregularly formed, 
often cornered, but never acutely angular, 
and so smooth, that I do not recollect their 
being at all furrowed (striped I should then 
have called it) with the minutest radii; never- 
theless I cannot answer for what might have 
been their microscopic appearance. These 
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stones were immovable -in. water, : but 
into vinegat—and often have I made uncon- 
sciously the philosophical experiment—they 
began to move, crawl, or creep, about the 
saucer, slowly; but visibly, in different direc. 
tions; whirling would be an improper term 
to apply to a motion sufficiently deliberate. 

_ As many people, I] know, have never heard 
of this stone, the above notice may not be 
uninteresting, 

Varieties of the Rose. 

“ How many are there? A gentleman was 
told by a gardener at Epsom, that‘he had in 
his garden 17,000 varieties of this charming 
flower, 700 of which were standard roses and 
brought from France, where they are ex- 
tensively cultivated. M.L. B. 


VEGETABLE MOULD. 


Tus first inroads of fertility on barrenness 
are made by the smaller lichens, which, as 
Humboldt has well observed, labour to decom- 
the scorified matter of volcanoes, and 

e smooth and naked surfaces of sea-deserted 
rocks, and thus to “ extend the dominion of 
yitality.’ These little plauts will often 
obtain a footing where nothing else could be 
attached. So small are that they are 
invisible to the naked eye, and the decay of 
these, when they have flourished and passed 
through their transient epochs of existence, 
is destined to form the first exuvial layer of 
vegetable mould ; the successive generations 
give successive increments to that soil from 
which men are to reap their harvests and 
cattle to derive their food; from which forests 
are designed to spring,.and from which future 
navies are to be supplied. But how is this 
frail dust to maintain its station on the smooth 
and polished rock, when vitality has ceased 
to exert its influence, and the structure which 
fixed it has decayed? This is the point 
which has been top generally overlooked, 
and which is the most wonderful provision 
of all: the plant, when dying, digs for itself 
a grave, sculptures in the solid rock a sepul- 
chre in which its dust may rest. For che- 
mistry informs us that not only do these 
lichens. consist in part of gummy matter, 
which causes their particles to stick together, 
but that they likewise form, when living, a 
considerable quantity of oxalic acid, which 
acid, when by their decay set free, acts upon 
the rock, and thus is a holiow formed in 
which the dead matter of the lichen is depo- 
sited. Furthermore, the acid, by combining 
with the limestone or other material of the 
tock, will often produce an important ingre- 
dient in the vegetable mould; and not only 
this, the moisture thus conveyed into the 
cracks and crevices of rocks and stones, when 
frozen, rends them, and, by continual degra- 
dation, adds more and more to the forming 
soil, Successive generations of these plants 
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put successively perform ‘their duties, and at 
length 


the barren breakers, or the pumice 
plains of a volcano, become converted into 
fruitful fields.— Professor Burnett's Lecture. 





Che Public Journals. 


IRISH FOOLS. 
[Mrs. Haut has communicated to the Court 
Journal the following very amusing addenda 
to Mr. Grattan’s recent paper on “ these 
unhappy, yet, in Ireland, highly-favoured 
class of beings.” 

The Turks, we have heard, consider their 
madmen inspired, and suffer them to go about 
unmolested but not uncared for. One 
would suppose that the Irish entertain the 
same feelings, for, as Mr. Grattan observes, 
“Treland is more fertile than any other 
country in what is generally called folly.” 
I confess my belief, that many of those called 
“ born Naturals” may be more properly deno- 
minated “ born Knaves.” One I particularly 
remember, who used to haunt our house, our 
poultry-yard, our orchard, to the manifest 
destruction of eggs and apples. He was 
known by the sobriquet of “ Boiled Jack,” 
from the fact of his having, in his childhood, 
fallen into a brewing copper; how he escaped 
with life is a marvel, but his left arm and the 
left portion of his face were woefully distorted : 
but for this he would have been a tall hand- 
some fellow; as it was, he had something 
rather comical than disagreeable in his aspect, 
and certainly made his one arm do the busi- 
ness oftwo. “ Boiled Jack ”’ was invariably 
assiduous in his attentions to the cook, the 
hen-wife, and the gardener: but to the hen- 
wife in particular, constantly assisting her, 
in mixing the potatoes for the poultry-yard, 
until, as, she said, “ the fowls, the craythurs, 
were as fond of ‘ Builed Jack’ as of herself.” 
In the housekeeper’s room, and in the par- 
lour, however, there was a perpetual cry for 
eggs—more eges—fresh eggs! The cry 
continued, day after day, morniug after morn- 
ing, but noeggscame; thenests were searched, 
—the hen-wife scolded,—the poor old woman 
declared the hens were good for nothing— 
fed and fat they were, and yet they would lay 
no eggs. This was very provoking; the 
cook could make no puddings ; there was an 
outcry throughout the house. What is an 
Irish house without plenty of everything, but 
above all, plenty of eggs? “ How fat ‘ Boiled 
Jack’ grows,” said the cook.—“ So he does,” 
echoed the butler.—“ And he sings like a 
nightingale,” exclaimed the kitchen-maid.— 
“ Sucking eggs makes sweet voices,” chimed 
in Tommy Furlong, the bare-legged whipper- 
in of all-work to the establishment.—‘ Boiled 
Jack” was sitting in the chimney corner, 
and his eye gleamed upon = little Tommy 
with animal ferocity—but for a moment, . the 








next saw him sitting in the same position, 
rocking backward and forward as if nothing 
had disturbed him. 

Tommy’s hint, however, was not lost upon 
the quthalited Irish woman; partly by 
threats, and partly by large bribes—in the 
shape of huge pieces of “ white bread and 
fresh butter ”’—Tommy was induced to tell 
all: that Boiled Jack had succeeded in un- 
roofing a portion of the fowl-house, that he 
robbed the nests every morning at daybreak— 
that the hens, who knew him, made no noise, 
and that, carefully replacing the slates, he 
proceeded with his prize to a sort of den he 
had formed in the turf-rick, and there sat 
quietly sucking some two or three dozen of 
his delicate favourites, range te the 
shells, to prevent detection. Boiled Jack 
was watched; the statement was found to 
be quite correct, and Boiled Jack was for- 
bidden by all the servants “to darken the 
doors wid his ugly carcase any more.” Months 
passed—the hens behaved, as well-fed hens 
should —and Tommy took Boiled Jack’s 
place, increasing in favour with his increas- 
ing years; but “the Natural” had not for- 
gotten his denouncer, and one morning when 
poor Tom was helping the shepherd to wash 
the sheep the idiot sprang upon him from 
the bank of the river, and holding the boy’s 
head under water, kept singing out—“ Suck- 
ing eggs makes sweet voices—Ah! ah! 
Sucking eggs makes sweet voices—Ah! ah! 
ah !” 

It is certain that Tommy's singing days 
would have been soon ended, had not the 
shepherd extricated the unfortunate boy from 
the grasp of the revengeful idiot. 

In the retired village of Ballymitty, there 
lived a poor widow whose name was Jacob. 
She was decent, sober, and industrious, much 
beloved by her neighbours, and universally 
respected by the higher orders of society. 
This woman had three sons—all “ born 
Naturals” — handsome fellows they were, 
singularly well made, and finely proportioned 
—good tempered, gentle, and, what was very 
distressing, painfully alive to their infirmity. 
They had been sent to school, but had not 


the power of acquiring either reading or 
writing. One of them had a taste for, or, 
rather, a love of drawing; and would sit for 
hours on his: mother’s neatly sanded floor, 
sketching, with a piece of stick, trees and 


rivers—but, above all, Anczts. Whenever 
his mother was sick, he would draw her, 
with a pair of monstrous wings, that she 
— e said, “ the easier fly to God ;” 
indeed, all his ideas and feelings were direct- 
ed heavenward; he would sit outside the 
door for hours on a moonlight night, gazing 
up at the heavens, calling the.moon, “ God’s 
big candle,” and the stars, “ God’s little 
candles.” Another, the youngest, I believe, 
-was celebrated all over the country as a stone- 
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mason ; he had picked up the business with: 
out receiving any instruction; and whenever 
he could be got to work would do wonders; 
but no earthly power could induce him to be 
industrious re more than a fortnight at a 
time. 
“ Larry—I want you to build me a wall.” 
“ How big, yer honor ?”—“ I will tell you 
when you come.”—“ Can’t build the wall 
unless it’s done in a fortnight, yer honor? 
Can’t work for more; all the brains go out 
of my poor head every fortnight, yer honor.” 
ery well, Larry; for the fortnight be 
it."— And ye'll give me a new blanket for 
my mother, yer honor ?”—“ Yes, Larry; and 
a new gown.”—* Ah, ah! God bless yer 
honor ; a new ~ gown widout a taste of 
orange in it. k yer honor—God bless 
yer honor ;—may ye never want a blanket nor 
a new gown.” Then he would rush into his 
mother’s cabin, dance over all the pictures 
his brother had been sketching on the sanded 
floor, hurra, jump, give loose to all noisy | 
demonstrations of joy, kiss his poor parent, | 
tell her of the treasures he had secured, 
off the next morning to his work, remain |) 
fixed at it for the exact fortnight, receive the | 
stipulated clothes for his pin am as payment, 
only accepting twopence in money to buy | 
gingerbread ; he set off to the county town ~ 
to purchase his cakes the next morning, and |~ 


then rambled, almost without covering, |” 


through the woods and the mountains for | 
about a week; he would then return home, | 
and be quite ready for another fortnight’s |” 
employment. Those three young men were |~ 
most singularly attached to their mother. |” 
She would often say, “‘ My poor foolish boys | 
are better to me than many wise children; 
they never cross or contradict me in anything, | 
they bring me all they get, and have wit | 
enough to do the good and keep from the 
bad.” This was all true. But sorrow came © 
upon them. The widow died, and was buried. © 


Some time after, there was great consternation |” 


in the neighbourhood ; for the sanctity ofthe § 
grave had been violated—the widow’s dead 

body stolen. No trace of it could be disco- 
vered, and the occurrence was nearly for- | 
gotten, when poor Larry, who never either 

sung or worked after his mother’s death, 
soon refused food, and took to his bed ; and 
the artist brother was often occupied in 
sketching his head, with huge wings at the 
back: a sort of presentiment of his death 
appeared to occupy the mind of this young 
man, for, when not drawing, he would sit 
opposite Larry, now worn to a skeleton, and 
hum some of = wild bp wre they used to 
sii ther. any of the neighbours, 
wit e characteristic haaniyo their 
country, used to visit and attend to the com- 
fort of the poor stone-mason, who was every- 
where a favourite ; at last, he was given over, 
and the parish priest paid him a visit. “ Your 
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not goin’ to take me from my mother ?” said 
Larry, feebly.—“ Take ye from your mother. 
Oh, no! my poor-fellow. No! you are going 
to her, I hope.”—“ I know. I am,” replied 
the natural, “if you let me alone; but you 
put her in holy ground, where you would not 
put the fool! And the fool knew that, and 
stole his mother away, and put her under 
the old beech tree in the hollow, where she 
is now, and where Jemmy ’ill put his poor 
brother Larry.” It was all true; the remains 
of the widow Jacob had been stolen away by 
her affectionate son, who laboured under the 
impression that, because he was a fool, they 
would not bury him in consecrated ground. 
This trait of filial affection is something 
like one recorded by Mr. Grattan. 

Poll Poss was another idiot, of whom, as a 
child, I was dreadfully afraid. Poll was a 
dirty, imbecile, good-tempered creature, ever 
begging for tea and sugar,—tea and sugar,— 
and resisting most strenuously every effort 
that could be made to disencumber her of 
the dirt and rags, wherewith she was clothed. 
Whenever I was naughty (which was: some 
ten times a day), I was threatened with Poll 
Poss. Poll I devoutly believed, had a great 
bag to carry away bad children, and this bag, 
I knew, was crammed full of dirty bones and 
scraps of bread; consequently Poll and her 
bag were my aversion ; no wonder she never 
possessed any interest for me, and only in- 
spired me with terror and disgust. lows 
theless, she was a harmless, quiet being. 
Poor Poll! like the fair Ophelia,- she was 
found drowned in a river, where she had 
gone, not for the sake of an ablution, but to 
gather wild flowers, of which she was really 
fond.. The dirty creature would cherish a 
rose for an hour together, and weep if it 
were taken from her. 

- Mary Carey, poor thing, was ever to me a 
creation of singular interest and beauty; she 
was delicately clean in her person, her skin 
was fair, her complexion pale, her long glossy 
hair hung in natural curls over her brow, and 
her tight dress of coarse black stuff (she 
never would wear any colour but black), free 
from spot or blemish ; she was always scrub- 
bing and cleaning—rub, rub, rub, wherever 
she went, and her blue, but usually lustreless 


* eyes, would light up with an expression, or 


aather a glare of pleasure. Whenever she 
saw anything that was particularly clean, 
she would express her delight by rubbing 
against it, and stroking it with her hands. 
T have heard that gan tie was frightened 
- ase crimes perpetrated in the Rebellion of 

, when she was quite a child. Her father 
was piked on the bridge of Wexford, and her 
mother was burnt in the barn of Sc . 
Mary was then but four years old; she had 

mn for many days a prisoner with her 
mother in that horrid barn, and was released 
only by the energy of her unfortunate parent, 
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who, when the burning rafters were falling 
around her, threw forth poor Mary, whe was 
taken up and kindly treated by sume of the 
insurgents. She was, however, a perfectly 
witless, though a quiet, contented. creature, 
imploring a blessing upon all, whether they 
treated her well or ill. At one time she was 
absent from our neighbourhood for nearly 
two years, and when she returned, to the 
horror of all, Mary Carey had a baby at her 
breast,—a smiling, fair, intelligent-looking 
thing, whom she tvok infinite delight in 
washing. The small-pox was raging in the 
village, and the poor baby took it; 

could not be brought at all to comprehend 
the nature of the disease, she persisted in 
fancying the eruption dirt, and taking the 
infant to the sea-shore, she scoured it literally 
to death with sea-sand! Poor Mary! she 
was never heard to speak, or seen to smile 
afterwards; but whenever she met a woman 
with a child in her arms, she would wring 
her hands, and weep bitterly. 

Every feeling heart must respond the wish 
of Mr. Grattan, that some safe asylum were 
provided in Ireland for this class of wander. 
ing maniacs,—where their helplessness would 
be screened from the eyes of an unthinking 
world. With the fools of the town (I mean 
fools of the class described by Mr. Grattan) 
I had no acquaintance, but those wild and 
acute creatures wandering over the country 
have ever possessed for me, since my think. 
ing days, a mysterious interest. . I have been 
in many receptacles for insanity, but I never 
met any afflicted persons whose disease at 
all resembled these characterized as “ Irish 
Naturals.” 
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Wauenre shall the sunbeams play ? 
Where shall the moonbeams light ? 
For him who bade them stay, 
With hand of power and might— 
Upon the painter's grave. 


Where the stormy ant rise, 
And the harmless lightnings fly ? 
Where the magician lies 
That fix'd them in the sky— 
Before the Painter's grave. . 


Where shall the flowrets shed 
Sweet odours? O’er his earth 
Who from their lowly bed 
Gave them immortal birth— 
Upon the Painter’s grave. 


Where shall the aged rest, 
And own one friend he found, 
That thought grey hairs were best, 
And age like holy ground ? 
Upon the painter’s grave. 
Where shall the maiden meek, 
Whose beauty would not die, 
Go lean her pensive cheek, 
Or look with gentle eye? 
Upon the Painter’s grave. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Potes of a Meader. 


THE FAIRY NYMPHALIN. 
From the Pilgrims of the Rhiae. By E. L. Bulwer, 
c ~ M. P.) 


In one of those green woods which belong so 
culiarly to our island—for the continent 
has its furests, but England its woods—there 
lived, a short time ago, a charming little 
iry called Nymphalin; I believe she is 
descended from a younger branch of the 
house of Mab; but perhaps that may be 
only a genealogical fable, for your fairies are 
very susceptible to the pride of ancestry, and 
it is impossible to deny that they fall some- 
what reluctantly into the liberal opinions so 
much 4@-la- at the present day. How- 
ever that may be, it is quite certain that all 
the courtiers in Nymphalin’s domain (for she 
was a queen fairy) made a point of asserting 
her right to this illustrious descent; and 
accordingly she. quartered the Mab arms 
with hér own,—three acorns vert, with a 
grasshopper rampant. It was as merry a 
little court as could possibly be ived ; 
and on a fine midsummer night, it would 
have been worth while attending the queen’s 
balls; that is to say, if you could have got a 
ticket—a favour not obtained without great 
interest. But, unhappily, until both men and 
fairies ad _ excellent Mr. nag oe 
sition, and live in parallelograms, they wil 
always be the victims of ennas. And Nym- 
phalin, who had been re in love, 
and was still unmarried, had for the last five 
ar six ‘months heen exceedingly tired even of 
giving balls. She yawned very fiequently,. 
and consequently yawning became the fashion. 
“ But why don’t we have some new dances, 
my Pipalee ?” said Nymphalin to her favourite 
maid of honour; ‘ these waltzes are very old 
fashioned.” “Very old fashioned,” said 
Pipalee. The queen gaped, and Pipalee did 
the same. It was a gala night; the court 
was held in a lone and beautiful hollow, 
with the wild brake closing round it on every 
side, so that no human step could easily gain 
the spot. Wherever the shadows fell upon 
the brake, a glow-worm made a point of exhi- 
biting himself, and the bright pa moon 
sailed slowly above, pleased to look down wpon 
so charming a scene of merriment ; for they 
wrong the moon who assert that she has an 
objection to mirth; with the mirth of fairies 
she has all possible sympathy. Here and 
there in the thicket the scarce honeysuckles 
—in August, honeysuckles ate getting out 
of season—hung their rich festoons ; and at 
that moment they were crowded with the 
elderly fairies, who had given up dancing 
and taken to scandal. Besides the honey- 
suckle, you might see the hawk-weed and 
the white convolvulus, varying the soft ver- 
dure of the thicket; and mushrooms in abun- 
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dance hail sprung up in the circle,’ glitteri 

in the silver moonlight, and acceptable bey 

measure to the dancers ; one knows 
how agreeable a thing tents are in a /éte 
champetre! I was mistaken in saying that 
the brake closed the circle entirely round; 
for there was one gap, scarcely apparent to, 
mortals, through which a fairy at least might 
catch a view of a brook that was close at 
hand, rippling in the stars, and checkered at 
intervals by the rich weeds floating on the 
surface, interspersed with the delicate arrow. 
head and the silver water-lily. Then the 
trees themselves, dight in . their prodigal 
variety of hues; the blue—the purple—the 
yellowing tint—the tender and. silvery ver- 
dure—and the deep mass of shade frowning 
iato black; the willow—the elm—the ash— 
the fir—the lime—“ and, best of all, Old 
England’s haunted oak :” these hues broke 
again into a thousand minor and subtler 
shades, as the twinkling stars pierced the 
foliage, or the moon slept with a richer light 
upon some favoured glade. It was a gala 
night; the elderly fairies as I said. before, 
were chatting among the honeysuckles; the 
young were flirting, and dancing, and making 
love; the middie-aged talked politics under 
the mushrooms; and the queen herself, and 
half-a-dozen of her favourites, were — 
their ure from a little mound, cove 

with the thickest moss.. “ It has been very 
dull, madam, ever since Prince Fayzenheim 
left us,” said the fairy Nip. The queen 
sighed. “ How handsome the prince was!” 
said Pipalee. The queen blushed. “ He 
wore the prettiest dress in the world—and: 
what a moustache!” cried Pipalee, fanning 
herself with her left wing. “ He was a.cox- 
conib,” said the lord treasurer, sourly. The: 
lord treasurer was the honestest: and most 
disagreeable fairy at court; he was an admi- 
rable husband, brother, son, cousin, uncle, 
and godfather: it was these virtues that had 
made him a lord treasurer. Unfortunately 
they had not made hima sensible man. He 
was like Charles Il. in one respect, for he 
never did a wise thing; but he was not like 
him in another, for he very often said a foolish 
one. The queen frowned. “A 


treasurer, by way of: giving the conversation 


an agreeable turn, reminded her majesty that. 


there was a prodigious secumulation of busi- 
ness to see to, especially that difficult affair 
about the emmet-wasp loan. Her nanjety 
rose, and \¢aning on Pi ’s arm, wall 

down to the supper-tent. “ Pray,” said the 
fairy Trip to the fairy Nip, “ what is all this 
talk about Prince Fayzenheim?: Excuse 


my ignorance, I am only just ‘out, you 
know. “ Why,” answered Nip, a young’ 
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courtier, not a marrying fairy, but very se- 
ductive, “ the story runs thus. Last summer 
‘a foreigner visited us, calling himself Prince 
Fayzenheim, one of your German fairies, I 
fancy ;—no great things, but an excellent 
waltzer. He wore long spurs, made out of 
the stings of the horse-flies in the Black 
Forest; his cap sat on oneside, and his mus- 
tachios curled like the lip of the dragon-flower. 
He was on his travels, and amused himself 
making love to the queen. You can’t 
fancy, dear Trip, how fond she was of hear- 
ing him tell stories about the strange creatures 
of Germany—abvout wild huntsmen—water- 
rites—and a pack of such stuff,” . added 
ip, contemptuously, for Nip. was a free- 
thinker. “In short?” said Trip. “ In 
short, she loved,” cried Nip with a theatrical 
air. “ And the prince?” “ Packed up his 
clothes, and sent on his travelling-carriage, in 
order that he might go at his ease, on the 
top of a stage-pigeon : in short—as you say— 
in short, he deserted the queen, and ever 
since she has set the fashion of yawning.” 
“It was very naughty in him,” said the 
Soe Trip. ‘ Ah, my dear creature,” cried 
ip, “if it had been you he had paid his 
addresses to!” Trip simpered, and the old 
fairies from their seats in the honeysuckles 
observed she was “ sadly conducted ;” but 
the Trips had never been too respectable. 
Meanwhile the queen, leaning on Pipalee, 
said, aftet a short pause, “ Do you know I 
have formed a plan!” “ How delightful!” 
cried Pipalee. . “ Another gala?” “ Pooh! 
surely even you. must be tired with these levi- 
ties, The spirit of the age is no longer fri- 
volous; and I daresay, as the march. of 
gravity proceeds, we shall get rid of these 
galas altogether,” the queen said this with 
an air of inconceivable wisdom, for the “ So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of General Stupe- 
faction ” had been recently established among 
the fairies, and its tracts had driven all the 
light reading out of the market. The “ Penny 
Proser” had contributed greatly to the increase 
of knowledge and yawning, so visibly pro- 
gressive among the courtiers. “No,” conti- 
nued Nymphalin; “1 have thought of some- 
thing better than galas: let us travel!” 
— cl her hands in ecstacy. 
“What! shall we travel?” “ Let us go up 
the Rhine,” said the queen, turning away 
her head. “ We shall be amazingly wel- 
comed ; there are fairies without. number,. all 
the way up its banks; and various distant 
connexions of ours, whose nature and proper- 
ties will afford interest and instruction to a 
philosophical mind.” “ Number Nip,” for 
instance,” cried the gay Pipalee. “ The 
Red Man!’ said the graver Nymphalin. 
“OQ my queen, what an excellent scheme !” 
And Pipalee was so lively during the rest of 
the night, that the old fairies in the honey- 
suckle insinuated that the lady of honour 


mail 


‘had drunk a buttercup too much of the May 


dew. 
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Footiana.—When Foote first opened, the 
theatre in the: Haymarket, amongst other 
projects, he proposed to entertain the public 
with an imitation of cat-music; for this 
purpose he engaged a man famous for hig 
skill in mimicing the mewing of cats. This 
person was called “ Cat Harris.” He not 
attending the rehearsal of this odd concert, 
Foote desired Shuter would endeavour to 
find. him out, and, bring him with him. 
Shuter was directed to sume court in the 
Minories, where this extraordinary musician 
lived, but not knowing the house, Shuter 
began a cat-solo; upon this, the other looked 
out of the window, and answered him with a 
cantata of the same sort. “ Come along,” 
said Shuter, “ I want no better information 
that you arethe man. Mr. Foote stays for us 
—we cannot begin the cat opera without 

u.” - 
The first edition of Foote’s Mayor of Gat- 
ratt was printed in 1704, and is called “ 
comedy in two acts; as is performed at the 
theatre royal in Drury-lave.”_ On turning to 
the dramatis persone, it will be found Foote 
performed. Major Sturgeon himself, and, like» 
wise, Mathew Mug iv the same piece: Mra. 
ae sag Mrs. Sneak to Weston’s Jerry 

a 


One night as Macklin was preparing to 
begin his lecture, and hearing a buzz in the 
room, he spied Foote in a corer, talking and 
laughing most immoderately. This he thought 
a wrong time to rebuke him, as he had not 
begun his lecture, and consequently could 
not be subject to any criticism : he therefore 
cried out, with some authority, “ Well, sir, 
= seem to be very merry there; but do 

now what I am going to say now?” “ No, 
sit, said Foote; “ pray do you?” i 
. Foote being asked his opinion of the Strat: 
ord Jubilee, replied, “ A jubilee is a public 
invitation, urged by puffing, to go post with- 
out. horses to an obscure borough without 
representatives, governed, by a mayor and 
aldermen who are no magistrates, to celebtate 
@ great poet, whose own works have made 
him immortal, by an ode without poetry ; 
tausic without: melody; a dinner without 
victuals ; lodgings without. beds; a. crowd 
without company ;. a masquerade where half 
the people appeared barefaced ; a horse-race 
up to.the knees in water; fireworks extin- 
guished as soon as they were Jighted ; and « 
boarded booth, by way of amphitheatre, whieh 
was to be taken down in three days, and sold 
by public. anction.” i 

Foote walking up and down the rooms.at 
Bath, a gentleman with him asked a third @ 
lady’s name just then: passing by them, ‘te 
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which he replied “ Brown, sit.” “ Ay,” 
said Foote, staring at the lady, “a lovely 
Brown, indeed.” 

Foote was-once asked, why learned men 
are to be found in rich men’s houses, and 
rich men never to be seen in those of the 
learned. “ Why,” said he, “ the first know 
what they want, but the latter do not.” 

Foote having satirized the Scotch pretty 
severely, a gentleman asked, “ Why he hated 
that nation somuch.” “ You are mistaken,” 
said Foote, “ I don’t hate the Scotch, neither 
do I hate frogs, but I would have everything 

to its native element.”. . ; 
‘oute praising the hospitality of the Irish, 
after one of his trips to the sister kingdom, a 
ntleman asked him whether he. had ever 
Seen at Cork. “No, sir,” replied Foote, 
* but I have seen many drawings of it.” 

Foote took a house at. Hammersmith: that 
was advertised’ to be completely furnished, 
‘but he had not been there long, : before: the 
cook complained there was not-a rolling-pin. 
No!” said he, “ then bring me.a*saw,: I 
will — ao one ;”? ea Bong joe ly 
did of one of the mahogany bed-posts. e 
next day it was discovered ‘that :a coal-scuttle 
was wanted ;- when he supplied this deficiency 
with a drawer from a curious japan. chest. 
A a ‘being wanted in the parlour, he 
ordered a new white cotton counterpane to 
be laid, to save the boards. -His landlord 

ying him.a visit; to inquire how, he liked 

is new residence, was greatly astonished to 
find such digordér, as he considered it :: he’re- 
monstrated with Foote, and complained of the 
injury his furniture had sustained ; but Foote 
insisted upon it, all the complaint: was on his 
side, considering the trouble he: had been at 
to supply these. necessaries, notwithstanding 
he had advertised: his= house completely fur- 
nished. : The landlord:now threatened the 
law, and Foote threatened to take him cff, 
saying, an auctioneer was a fruitful character. 
This last consideration weighed -with the 
landiord, and he’quietly put up with his loss. 
:« When Foote ‘heard’ of Sir Francis Blake 
Delaval’s‘death, the shock of losing’so inti- 
mate a’ friend had such an effect on his spirits, 
that he burst into tears, retired to-his room, 
and saw no company for two days: the third 
‘day; Jewel, his treasurer, calling in upon 
him, he asked him, with swollen eyes, what 
time’ would the burial be? . “ Not till next 
week, sir,” replied the other, “as I ‘hear the 
surgeons are first to dissect his head.” This 
last: word recovered ‘the wit’s fancy, and, ‘re- 
peating it with some’ sutprise, he asked, 
“ And - what. will. they get there? .I am 
sure,” said- he; “ Ihave known poor Frank 
these five-and-twenty: years, and I never could 
find anything in it.” -  W.G.C. 
tS ng sp and Jumping down.—Durin 

! ‘competition; in the year 1749, 
between Garrick and Barry, in the character 
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of Romeo, it was observed by a female critic, 
that, in the scene, Garrick looked 
with gregt animation, and was so spirited in 


‘his gestures, that, if she were Juliet, she 


should think he was going to jump up to 
her; but that Barry was so tender, melting, 
and persuasive, that, if she were Juliet, she 
should jump down to him. P. T. W. 
Domesday Book.—Respecting the name 


‘of this celebrated record, the following account 


iven in Stow’s Chronicle: “ The Booke 


is 
of dsey saith, this booke was laid up 


in the yp treasury, which was in the 


church of Winchester, or Westminster, in a 


place. called Domus Dei, or God’s House, 


‘and so ye name of the booke is therefore 


called Domus Dei, and shortly, Domesday.— © 


.Garrow’s History of 


n. 

Home.—The pain which is felt when we 
are: first transplanted from our native soil, | 
when. the living branch is cut from the [7 
parent. tree,—is one of the most poignaut | 


which we have to endure through life. There 
‘are. after griefs which wound more deeply, 
which leave behind them scars never to be 
effaced; which bruise the spirit, and some. 
times break the heart: but never do we feel 
so keenly the want of love, the necessity of 
being loved, and the utter sense of desertion, 


By 


" 
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as when we first leave the haven of home, | 
and are, as it were, pushed off upon the stream | 


of life. —Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


. Knights: by Wholesale—Lord Thomas 


Howard was in possession of the Charter 
House, at ‘the accession of James I.- This 
monarch, to. show his a for .a. family 
which: had. so severely suffered in the cause 
‘of his mother, made. his first visit, on entering 
London, on.May 7, 1604, to this nobleman, 
His majesty and. his, train were most splen- 
didly entertained here four days; - and, at 
his departure; he dubbed no fewer than four. 
score knights. A very cheap method of testi- 
fying his gratitude. i F 

- Cash Payments.—Peterson, the comedian, 
lent a brother actor two shillings, and,- when 
he made a demand for the sum, the debtor, 
turning’ peevishly from him, said, “. Hang it, 
T’'ll pay. you to-day in some shape or other.” 
Peterson good humouredly replied, .“ I shall 
be much obliged to you, Tom, to let it be as 
like two shillings as you can.” P. T. We 
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